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immediate neighbourhood in Hampstead used to attend a particular
dancing class to which on certain occasions they were permitted
to invite young men, Rufus was from time to time present on
these evenings, and before long met there a young woman in
whom he detected something different from most of her com-
panions. It is perhaps curious that both he and his father should
have found their wives among their dancing-class partners.
It was not for a little time that he began to see much of his new
acquaintance. But shortly before the Stock Exchange crash he had
come to know a Mrs. Otto Strauss, a smart and good-looking young
married woman, whose husband was a prosperous hop merchant.
They entertained considerably at their house in Buckland Crescent,
close to Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs' house in Belsize Park $ and Rufus was
often invited to their parties, where he renewed his dancing-class
acquaintance with the elder of his hostess's unmarried sisters,
Miss Alice Cohen. Her parents also lived in the same neigh-
bourhood, first in Adelaide Road and later in Adamson Road, both
close to Swiss Cottage 5 but the Cohen household was a very
different one from the Isaacs'.

Albert Cohen was the son of a Hamburg merchant dealing in
Manchester goods who died when Albert was only fourteen,
leaving a widow and two younger children. The family, who
had been in comfortable circumstances while the father lived, was
left very ill-provided for at his death, and Albert decided to come
to England. There he lived at first lonely, hungry and miserable.
But he combined great industry with great frugality, and gradually,
in spite of many checks and disappointments, he had built up a
substantial business in trade with the British Colonies, especially
in Africa, and married an extremely handsome girl named
Elizabeth Friedmann, by whom he had a son and four daughters.

His early struggles had cut him off from most amusements of
a social type, to which he was anyhow little disposed by nature.
His great pleasure lay in reading, generally books of a scientific
or a philosophic kind. He was something of a recluse and also,
though quite unconsciously, something of a tyrant. No one at
home questioned his word and the entire household revolved
about him.

Mrs. Cohen's tastes were mildly social. She liked the company
of friends and acquaintances, enjoyed a party, and was in particular
fond of amateur theatricals. Mr. Cohen was of a very different
character. Though a capable man of business and a wise coun-
sellor in everyday affairs, within his own circle he was the complete
patriarch, expecting from the members of his family unquestioning
and unvarying obedience and rigid observance of the routine in